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Children's 



MR GRANDSTAND 
HIMSELF 

David Coleman, the man 
who needs three ears 


David Coleman, ace commentator and compere of such BBC 
Sport programmes as Grandstand, Sports Special, and Sports- 
view, went off on three weeks secret holiday this Summer. 
At the end of July he packed his bags, told his boss Ronnie 
Noble that he was going, and then left, refusing to leave any 
address or give any information about his destination. 

“I know what will happen,” he said to Ronnie Noble. 
“There will be a sports event somewhere in Europe and you 
will be on the phone to me saying: ‘What about covering it 
for us? ’ And I would probably say Yes! So nothing doing 
this year. I am determined to have a complete holiday.” 

And David streaked out of the TV Centre before he could 
change his mind or Ronnie Noble could tempt him. The story 
illustrates the hectic life of commentator Coleman and the close 
and friendly spirit of the BBC Sports department. 


TAu«ing the Summer months 
David quit his famous role 
as compere of Grandstand and 
went out as a commentator—to 
Wimbledon for the tennis , cham¬ 
pionships; to London’s White 
City Stadium for the big athletics 
international meetings; to the 
Continent for international foot¬ 
ball matches. But now he is 
back in the Lime Grove studios 
and Saturday afternoon’s Grand¬ 
stand, when he becomes literally 
a walking TV transmitter. 



David Coleman 

For this programme he wears 
a special suit which has a built- 
in microphone, a tiny transmitter, 
an aerial, and a hearing aid. He 
is a sort of astronaut of the 
studios, orbiting all over the place 
completely independent of boom 
or table microphones. David' 
sends out his own signals as he 
talks. 

“That’s fine,” he says, “but 
the difficulty is having the pro¬ 
ducer and Ronnie Noble, my 
editor, talking into one ear 


through my hearing aid, while my 
other ear is taking in all the 
bustle of the studio. 

“The important thing is to 
keep calm while you are listen¬ 
ing to one thing and talking 
abput another.” 

None'of these difficulties show 
in the cheerful face of David, 
who makes the whole operation 
look easy. That is because he 
really is up to the minute on all 
sport and has an immense 
experience and background in it. 
He is also very familiar with the 
technicalities’ of putting such a 
high-speed and complex pro¬ 
gramme on the screen. 

“It is a question of team¬ 
work,” he says. “When you have 
a studio full of ticker tape 
machines, an elaborate score- 
board, the usual tangle of lights, 
cables and mikes, and the split- 
second business of taking in out¬ 
side broadcasts from all over the 
country, there are plenty of 
chances of a slip up somewhere. 
Anything can happen and 
frequently does. 

“So I must be cool and ready. 
Actually keeping ‘ cool ’ in the 
physical sense is difficult because 
of the hot studio lights blazing 
down all afternoon. 

“But we try to keep calm. We 
know each other so well that it 
is almost, telepathy now. If, for 
example, a microphone packs up 
during the reading of racing 
results, the producer, probably 
Bryan Cowgill. would just say. 

‘ Leonard Martin’s mjke has 
gone, carry on David,’ and I 
would walk over, pick up his 
papers, and go ahead. Just as if 
an outside sound or vision line 

Continued on page 2 



Up and Down With Humpty Dumpty 

Hanging on his Humpty Dumpty balloon. Wing Commander 
Gerry Turnbull can jump as high as 80 feet. “ It’s a magnificent 
feeling,” he told the C N. He gives demonstrations for charity 
with his balloon, which is I8feet high and weighted with sandbags. 

It rises gently when pushed from below and descends just as gently 
as the momentum wears off. 


New tunnel under 


Mont 

Working from opposite ends, 
French and Italian engineers 
expect to meet soon in the new 
road tunnel under Mont Blanc. 
They have already excavated more 
than half the tunnel’s total 
distance of about seven and a 
quarter miles. 

Drilling and blasting through 
the solid rock, the two parties of 
engineers are gradually worming 
their way towards each other. The 
process was described recently by 
a correspondent of the Belgian 
children’s paper Tintin, who 
visited the French team inside the 
tunnel and saw their 98-ton 
drilling machine at work. Called 
Jumbo because it looks something 
like an elephant, it has 16 drills 
that bore holes about 13 feet into 
the rock. The holes are filled 
with explosives, then Jumbo is 
run back to a safe distance, the 
charges are fired electrically, and 
one slice more of Mont Blanc’s 
interior comes crumbling down. 


Blanc 

After ventilators have drawn 
out the smoke and dust, two 20- 
ton mechanical shovels go for¬ 
ward and-' begin shifting the 
rubble, loading it on to wagons 
behind by means of a rolling 
metal carpet. 

It wilt be an exciting day for 
the teams when they meet with 
more than 6,500 feet of mountain 
over their heads! But much will 
remain to be done before the 
tunnel is ready for motorists, some 
time in the middle of 1963. By 
then it will be a smooth and 
shining motorway 32 feet wide, 
with two sidewalks, and spaces for 
emergency parking at intervals of 
about a mile. 

The tunnel will greatly speed up 
road traffic between France and 
Italy. The present routes are 
partly closed by Winter’s snows, 
and the new tunnel will also cut 
the road distance between Paris 
and Milan by nearly 200 miles. 

| © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1961 | 


Swedish village 
for India 

A Swedish farmer, with funds 
raised privately, is taking out a 
party of agriculturists, carpenters, 
electricians, and builders to India 
during October. They will set up 
a model village in the province of 
Uttar Pradesh, east of New Delhi, 
and demonstrate modern farming 
methods adapted to Indian condi- 
| tions. 


wreck 


A desperate sea fight of nearly 
300 years ago was recalled 
recently when three amateur 
divers discovered a wreck off the 
south coast of Sweden. 

The wreck is the Constantia, a 
Swedish ship which sank in 1676 
after her crew had set her on fire 
to avoid capture by Danish war¬ 
ships. Lying in only about 23 
feet of water, and partly buried in 
mud, she appears to be well 
preserved, except for the upper 
deck. So far the divers have 
brought up musket and cannon 
balls, as well as bricks from the 
oven used by the ship’s cooks. 

This is the second 17th-century 
ship found in Swedish waters. 
The other is the famous Vasa, 
raised from the bottom of Stock¬ 
holm harbour in April this year 
and now to be preserved as a 
museum. 
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MAN OF PE AC 

Sad loss for the United Nations 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

The future of the United Nations has been a subject for 
debate almost since its birth, sixteen years ago. And the recent 
tragic death of its Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold, 


has again focused attention on 

ike all human experiments, the 
United Nations organisation 
has had to work by trial and error. 
Set up in a hurry, it has many 
weaknesses and these in turn have 
led to failures. Yet, despite them 
all, it has had moments of triumph 
for which we can all be pro¬ 
foundly grateful. 

These failures and successes 
were reflected in the experience of 
Dag Hammarskjold, whose job as 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations was in many ways like 
that of the referee in a big inter¬ 
national match. 

Born in 1905, Dag Hammarsk¬ 
jold was the youngest of four sons 
of a former Conservative Prime 
Minister of Sweden. He started 
his career as a professor of 
political economy at Stockholm 
University, advocating a fairer dis¬ 
tribution of wealth in the world. 
He served on a government com¬ 
mittee studying unemployment, 
became Secretary of the Swedish 
State Bank and, after representing 
his country at various international 
conferences, eventually became 
Sweden’s delegate to UN in 1949. 

Ideally suited 

Sweden has been a neutral 
country for 150 years, belonging 
to no military alliance either of 
the East or the West, and Dag 
Hammarskjold was brought up on 
neutralism. For this reason he 
was ideally suited to be the kind 
of international referee that the 
United Nations needs as its Secre¬ 
tary-General. 

He was appointed to this post 
in 1953 (in succession to Mr. 
Trygve Lie, a Norwegian) just as 
the Korean war was ending. That 
was the first time an international 
"police force” was used to stop a 
local war spreading. 

Similar operations were organ¬ 
ised by him under UN orders 


this vexed question. 

after the Suez campaign of 1956, 
after the Iraq revolution of 1958, 
and more recently in the Congo. 

But no man can please every¬ 
body, and The Hammer, as diplo¬ 
mats called him, incurred the 
lasting enmity of the Russians. 

In 1956 they refused to allow 
him to carry out any inquiry after 
Soviet tanks had crushed an upris¬ 
ing in Hungary. Since the recent 
UN intervention in the Congo 
they have poured scorn on the 
idea that anyone can be a “ neutral 
man.” 

The ideal Secretary-General, 
they say, should be three men. 
One should represent the Western 
nations, the second the Communist 
bloc, and the third the neutral 
nations. Their decisions should 
be unanimous, which means that 
any one of them could veto de¬ 
cisions agreed by the other two. 

Russian grievance 

The Russians have another 
grievance. Dag Hammarskjold’s 
staff at UN consisted of 81 deputy 
secretaries and directors. Another 
1,659 officials are employed in 
various UN agencies dealing with 
food, health, education, science 
and so on. Most of these officials, 
the Russians complain, are from 
Western and neutral countries. 
^The Russians, far more often 
than any other country, have re¬ 
peatedly used one of the two great 
weaknesses of UN to thwart de¬ 
cisions calculated to ease tension 
in the world. 

The first weakness is the veto 
in the Security Council, the 
eleven-member “Cabinet” of UN. 
Five of these are permanent mem¬ 
bers, the United Nations founders 
who were allies of the 1939-45 
war: Russia, the United States, 
Britain, France, Nationalist China. 
The other six are temporary mem¬ 
bers elected in rotation. 


OUR HOMELAND 


The Cotswold town of Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire. 


Mr Grandstand himself 


Continued from page 1 

went dead I would fill in while 
the technical boys got to work.” 

There is naturally much more 
to the job of Grandstand com¬ 
pere than justcoming in on Satur¬ 
day afternoon.' David’s work 
starts in mid-week when he gets 
together with Ronnie Noble and 
Jack Oaten, the sports editor and 
the organiser, to plan a skeleton 
running order for the programme. 
Then he talks to all the producers 
of the outside events to be fed 
into the programme to get a 
grip on any possible snags. On 
Saturday morning at 10.30 there 
is a rehearsal for the studio crew 
to work out all the moves and 
prepare against any slip-ups. 

From 11.30 a.m. David does his 
“homework,” an intense study of 
all the sporting events of the day 
so that he is ready with facts and 
figures on any game or per¬ 
sonality—a big job when you con¬ 
sider the vast range of Grandstand. 

“Even when the programme 
finishes I have to stand by until 


we are sure that Ken Wolsten- 
holme, who is probably out at a 
soccer match, will be back in the 
studio in time to introduce Sports 
Special. If he is held up, I take 
over.” 

That race to the studio after a 
match is something David knows 
only too well. When he was a 
soccer commentator in the Mid¬ 
lands he had to thread through 
the Birmingham traffic jams to 
get to the studio in time. That 
is where he learned to prepare 
his commentary in his head so 
that he could go straight to the 
mike and talk without a script. 

His background is solid news¬ 
paper experience in Cheshire, 
where he was born just 35 years 
ago, in East Africa and Greece 
(with the- Army newspaper Union 
Jack) and Manchester. He has 
been a top TV sports com¬ 
mentator, for three years, and 
this year celebrates his tenth in 
radio and TV reporting. He 
still enjoys every minute of it, 
though he sometimes wishes he 
had a spare ear on Grandstand. 


A 40-year-old German with a 
wooden right leg and a partly- 
amputated left' foot has climbed 
Mont Blanc accompanied by a 
guide. 

Combined television and radio 
licences in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland now total over 
11,500,000. Sound only licences 
total nearly 4,000,000. 

Oil drillers sinking a trial hole 
near Three Springs, Western 
Australia, struck a seam of coal. 


THEY SAY . . . 

There's nothing better than a 
polite and sympathetic hear¬ 
ing to smooth away a bad temper. 

Pamphlet issued to 
British Railways staff 


Dag Hammarskjold 

Any one of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council 
can block a decision agreed by the 
other ten. On nearly 100 occasions 
in 16 years the Russians have 
vetoed the decisions of the other 
ten countries. 

Another weakness, in the eyes 
of many people, is the voting 
system in the General Assembly, 
the “Parliament” of the United 
Nations. One nation, one vote is 
the rule there. So Cyprus with 
half a million people has an equal 
voice with Russia’s 200 million 
and America’s 180 million. 

No wonder there are arguments 
as to the future of this vast and 
complicated organisation for deal¬ 
ing with the world’s ^troubles. 
Certainly the man at the head of 
it must have one of the most per¬ 
plexing and frustrating tasks 
imaginable. 

Dag Hammarskjold carried it 
out nobly. A great leader, un¬ 
swerving in his ideals and aims, he 
lived for peace and he died "for 
peace. His untimely death was a 
poignant reminder of the enormous 
difficulties and discouragements 
that all peacemakers face. It was 
undoubtedly a bitter blow for the 
United Nations. 


A Swiss patriotic song called 
Schweizer Psalm, written 80 years 
ago, is to replace Switzerland’s 
national anthem for a trial period 
of three years. 

Two'surveyors in a helicopter 
recently discovered an unknown 
freshwater lake in the dry centre 
of Western Australia. 

LOST CHORDS 

About 300 pianos are among 
unclaimed articles in a Kingston- 
on-Thames furniture depository. 

The light for the new lighthouse 
at Takoradi, Ghana, is to be made 
at Crawley, Sussex. The same 
firm has made five other light¬ 
house installations for the Ghana 
coast in the past 12 years. 

A 1566 silver coin of Eliza¬ 
beth 1 has been unearthed in an 
onion field at Warboys, Hunts. 

MORE VISITORS 

Britain had more than 1,112,000 
visitors in the first seven months 
of this year, 12 per cent, more 
than in the same period of 1960. 

King's School, Worcester, is to 
launch an appeal for £50,000 
for new classrooms, boarding 
accommodation, swimming pool, 
and gymnasium. Founded by 
Henry VIII in 1541, the school 
now has over 600 boys. 

The people of Brisbane have 
subscribed over £3,000 to send a 
blind 18-year-old girl to London 
to study physiotherapy. 

The two-man crew of a 
Brixham fishing-boat recently 
“caught” a submarine, and only 
saved their vessel from being 
dragged under by cutting loose 
the trawl. 

NEW BLOOD 

Eight Norwegian reindeer are 
to join the Swedish herd estab¬ 
lished at Aviemore in the High¬ 
lands ten years ago. 


Ready to launch 


Two 15-year-old members of 
the Whitstable Yachting 
Club get ready to launch 
their craft 


WORLD YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP AND 
BOOK LEAGUE 

PHOTOGRAPH 

SPOTTING 

COMPETITION 

(NO ENTRY FEE) 

FOR FULL DETAILS OF 
ENTRY AND AWARDS 
SEND INTERNATIONAL 
REPLY COUPON (obtain¬ 
able from your Post Office) 
To:- 

P.O. Box 8115, 
JOHANNESBURG 
SOUTH AFRICA 
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OVER THEIR HEADS 


4,500 miles to 
the operating 
table 

Smart team work on the part of 
the Royal Navy, the Royal Air 
Force, and the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation recently 
saved the life of a British sailor. 
Able Seaman C. Banks. 

He was lying ill at Mombasa, 
Kenya, and in grave danger unless 
operated on within 24 hours. 

In response to a naval call, an 
R.A.F. plane took off from 
Nairobi and less than two hours 
later landed at Mombasa, 300 
miles away. Within 20 minutes it 
was airborne again, taking the sick 
man and a doctor back to Nairobi. 

Airline officials had already pre¬ 
pared stretcher space for the 
patient aboard the Comet waiting 
at Nairobi, and within 19 hours of 
the Navy’s SOS from Mombasa, 
he was in a London operating 
theatre, 4,300 miles away, soon to 
be out of danger. 

Scouts make ideal 
camp site 

Boy Scouts in the Taunton area 
now have their own 22 -acre camp¬ 
ing site at Huish Woods, Somerset. 
The camp is half scrubland and 
half woodland. All kinds of 
nature and woodcraft study will 
be possible, and one troop has 
sunk a well. There will be a per¬ 
manent store for goods and equip¬ 
ment, a chapel and a camp fire 
area. 

Altogether this will mean better 
training in all weathers and make 
scouting more adventurous. 

Pen-friends in 
America 

Hundreds of young Americans 
still want British pen-friends 
between the ages of nine and 16. 

The Chairman of the English- 
Speaking Union of the U.S. invites 
all C N readers who are interested 
to send a postcard to their Pen- 
Friends Division, 16, East 69th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y. They 
are asked to give their age, full 
postal address, and mention one 
or two of their hobbies. 


Some spectacular dancing is 
now to be seen at London's 
Royal Albert Hall, where 
the Ukrainian State Dancers 
are presenting a four-week 
season. 


Portrait of Jesus 

in tiny words 

If you look very closely at the 
photographs in the CN you will 
see that they are made up of 
thousands of dots. This is done 
by a device known to engravers 
as a screen. 

Having noticed this some years 
ago, a Korean Christian asked 
himself: “If they can make a pic¬ 
ture out of dots, why shouldn't I 
be able to make a picture out of 
tiny words?” 

He has since engraved several 
portraits of Jesus in this way. 
Copies of one of them, based on 
the Gospel of St. John,"are now 
being sold in this country to help 
needy children in South Korea. 
Measuring just over 14 inches by 
20 , the engravings can be obtained 
for 5s. each (post free) from the 
Rev. Walter Fancutt, 90 Wem- 
borough Road, Stanmore, Middle¬ 
sex. 


Biggest Channel Ferry 

The biggest Channel ferry 
steamer ever ordered by the 
British Transport Commission is 
to be built on the Clyde for the 
night run from Harwich to the 
Hook of Holland. It will be a 
7,000-ton vessel to carry 750 
passengers (600 in cabins) as well 
as cargo and cars. 


POLICE DIVERS 

Aqualung divers are being 
trained by Devon Constabulary to 
search for articles which are lost 
or thrown away in deep water. 
Until now the police have had to 
rely on the Navy or civilians for 
divers to do such work. 


Falcons of Cyprus 
to be ringed again 

R.A.F. ornithologists are again 
to ring rare eleanora falcons on 
the Cyprus coast this year. The 
men will be lowered about 400 
feet down the cliffs, and will wear 
thick leather gloves as protection 
against beaks and talons. 



Riding on air on the 500 m p h railwai 

laOO Irnmn tUnf /m*i 1- _ - - — A. _ J I* ' a ■ , f . 


Wheel-less trains that can travel 
at up to 500 m.p.h. are today being 
developed by the Ford Company 
in the United States. 

Dr. Andrew A. Kucher, the 
man behind the idea, recognised 
many years ago that trains’ speeds 
were limited by the wheels. So 


he suggested eliminating wheels 
altogether, thus reducing friction, 
and having the trains glide on a 
thin film of air. He calls this his 
“levitation” principle, and his 
streamlined, jet-driven trains, he 
calls Levacars. 

Among the well-known American 


railways interested in developinj 
the Levacar are New Yorl 
Central, the Pennsylvania Rail 
road, and the Santa Fe Senioi 
railway engineers are now work 
ing with the company to help tc 
finish the detail work. Manj 
working models have been built 

How will Levacars compars 
with present-day trains? The firs 
full-size version likely to be buili 
is the X-5 which will seat its 20C 
passengers in two decks in the 
centre section, and in single decks 
in the narrow, streamlined nose 
and tail. 

The width and height of the 
Levacar X-5 were determined b> 
the size of existing tunnels, as 
was the size of its propellers—one 
at each end. By combining this 
feature with flip seats, the vehicle 
can operate equally well in either 
direction. 


Pike in the 
dyke 

When thirteen-year-old John 
Richmond of Great Yarmouth 
went fishing in a dyke for roach 
the other day he noticed small 
fish jumping out of the water. 
Knowing this was often a sign 
that a hungry pike was about, he 
decided to fish for one. Sure 
enough, he hooked and landed a 
pike weighing over 161b. John 
had to get a friend to help him 
carry it home, and they attracted 
quite a lot of attention in the 
streets of Yarmouth. 

John is not saying just where 
he caught his big fish. “Every¬ 
one else will be there if I do,” 
he said. 


MOUNTAINEERS IN 
THE MAKING 

Three hundred people anxious 
to scale the heights are taking 
mountaineering lessons this winter 
— indoors. 

In preparation for next year’s 
climbing season, they are attend¬ 
ing weekly classes arranged by 
the Mountaineering Association at 
schools and evening institutes in 
London, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Leamington Spa, Liverpool, and 
Preston. 

With the aid of gymnasium gear 
they are practising roping up and 
belaying, and the classroom studies 
include mountain rescue technique, 
route-planning, meteorology, and 
map-reading. 



8 birds in this 
w. picturet 


QVALT1NEYS are among 
the brightest and hap¬ 
piest of children. They know 
that ‘ Ovaltine ’ is a delicious, 
appetizing drink and make it 
a golden rule to drink this 
nourishing beverage every 
day. It is delightful with any 
meal and is a favourite 
bedtime drink with thousands 
of Ovaltineys. It helps to 
keep them strong and full of 
energy. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret high- 
signs, signals and code. You can 
join the League and obtain your 
badge and the Official Rule Book, 
(which also contains the words 
and music of the Ovaltineys songs), 
by sending a label from a tin of 
‘ Ovaltine * with your full name, 
address and age to : THE CHIEF 
OVALTINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, VV.L 


Turn this upside down to 
find the answers : 

•qoaiso ‘ouui 3 ‘jpriQ ‘ioj_rej 
‘3[3 d3 ‘uiuSudj ‘[MQ ‘ucoqoj 


The World’s most popular Food Beverage 



He 

knows 

you 

know.. 


that c Plasticine ’ is the best modelling material in the world for 
achieving the best results—easily and effectively. Available in 
17 artistic colours and in a wide range of modelling outfits. 

Sole Manufacturers : t 

HARSUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 

Bathampton Bath Somerset 


Plasticine' 

REGD. TRADE MARK 
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And Francis Goudrili comes, too 

TJank the Cowboy is back on BBC Junior TV. Hank Rides 
Again, in fact, this Thursday in the first of seven new 
animated cartoon films by Francis Coudrill. 


I talked to Hank’s creator at 
his splendidly-equipped one-man 
film studio at Beaconsfield. “Hank 
is up to his neck in adventures 
this time,” said Francis. “He 



Hank is unimpressed.by Francis Coudrill’s 
singing 

takes a balloon round the world, 
comes up against a prehistoric 
dinosaur, has a brush with 
gangsters, and gets caught up in 
a motor chase. His old enemy 
Mexican .Pete keeps popping up, 
too.” 

Playing the musical background 
on the guitar for the first time is 


Francis Coudrill’s 16-year-old son 
Jonathan, with "Dad” supply¬ 
ing the percussion. They are 
particularly proud of a whole 
series of new backstage effects. 

i “ VV c use the 
oddest things you 
can think of to 
produce the sounds 
we want,” . said 
Francis. “ Roller¬ 
skates grinding on 
gravel, for instance, 
for the noise of 
Mexican Pete’s 
flashy fin-tail racing 
car.” 

Jonathan is a 
student at the High 
Wycombe Art 
School. In his 
spare time, when 
not playing Hank 
music, he makes 
jewellery and hair 
slides in copper, to the delight of 
his Beaconsfield girl friends. Said 
Francis Coudrill: “Our Beacons¬ 
field studio is getting too small 
for the two of us, not to mention 
Hank and Pete. We are seriously 
thinking of migrating to Cornwall 
to set up a two-man studio there.” 


SEALS TAKE A ROUNDABOUT WAY 
TO GET THEIR FOOD 


JJow would you like to have to 
snatch your dinner from a 
table spinning round rather like 
the revolving stage at the 
Palladium? The seals at the 
London Zoo like it that way, as 
we can see in Granada’s Zoo 
Time on ITV this Wednesday. 

Dr. Desmond Morris turns the 
cameras on the Seal Rotor, a 
striking gadget in Regents Park 
specially designed to keep the 
seals “on their toes,” or should I 
say “flippers”? It is one of the 
ways of keeping them healthy and 
active and free from boredom. 


The keepers place the fish in 
boxes with flap-open lids, spaced 
at irregular intervals on the rim 
of the rotor so that the seals 
never know where the next titbit 
is coming from. The improved 
rotor now in use does not throw 
the fish out but keeps it dangling. 
The seals have to jump for it, 
swishing round the pool at terrific 
speed. 

After all this, it will seem rather 
quiet as the cameras take us to 
the penguins, lions, tigers, and 
leopards. 


Under the Big 
Top in the Wild, 
Wild West 

J ^ “Western” with a difference. 

That is Frontier Circus, a 
new series beginning on BBC 
television this Wednesday. It is 
the running story of a circus 
struggling across America against 
threats of starvation and attack 
by Red Indians. 

The three regular characters 
each week are circus-master Col. 
Casey Thompson (Chill Wills), 
ringmaster Ben Travis (John 
Derek) and circus scout Tony 
Gentry (Richard Jaeckel). From 
time to time there will be guest 
artists; this Wednesday it is Dan 
Duryea as Tyburn, a buffalo 
hunter. 

The story opens with the circus 
folk stranded without food, except 
salt pork and beans. Someone 
then gets the whiff of a distant 
buffalo herd—and the hunt is on 
for fresh meat in the larder. 

Swimming stars 
show how 
it’s done 

Look out for a splash in BBC 
television’s Junior Sportsview 
on Friday. The whole programme 
is a swimming and diving demon¬ 
stration by some of Britain’s 
leading experts, at the Eltham 
Baths. Heading the stars are the 
Olympic swimming gold medallist 
Anita Lonsbrough and the two 
diving bronze medallists—Eliza¬ 
beth Ferris and Brian Phelps. 
One of the best all-rounders is 
John Martin Dye, national free¬ 
style champion for the 110, 220, 
and 440 yards. The junior 
national free-style champion, 
Elizabeth Long, is also taking 
part, as well as Margaret Austen, 
Britain’s springboard champion. 

Bert Kinnear, who coached 
Great Britain’s Olympic team last 
year, will be commentator. 



THE PAN BOOK OF 

THE HOME 
AQUARIUM 

John S.Vinden, f.zs. 




A new ABC of fishkeeping by 
a Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. All. you need to know 
about a simple, fascinating 
hobby, fully illustrated. 

OUT OCTOBER 6th 

From bookshops, bookstalls, newsagents 
everywhere . ONLY 2/6. 

PAN SB Books 


jy^EET two friends— 12 -year-old 
Christian Freke and his 
kestrel, Fury. Christian, who 
lives at Cadbury Heath, near 
Bristol, is bringing Fury to the 
studio for Out of Doors on BBC 
Junior TV next Tuesday. He 



Christian Freke and his kestrel 


trained the little bird himself, and 
we can see film of Fury going 
through his drill in the open. 
When the kestrel is old enough, 
Christian intends to set him free 
so that he can enjoy a natural life 
in the wilds. 

Fury would be no 
friend, I am afraid, 
to the sparrows we 
are to see_ in a film 
made by naturalist 
H. G. Hurrell. The 
sparrows go through 
an intelligence test, 
pulling out pegs from 
the ground to get at 
food placed there for 
them. 

Otters' come into the 
programme, too, in a 
review of Dr. Ernest 
Neal’s new book 
about his otter pets, 
Topsy and Turvey. 


They didn’t Souk English enough 


Watching Gerald Flood and 
Stewart Guidotti in the 
current Sunday afternoon ABC 
Television serial Plateau of Fear, 
you would never guess that they, 
both have dark brown hair. Sizing 
them up. Producer Guy Verney 
decided that these two—the 
English science-journalist and his 
young assistant investigating the 
South American atomic mystery— 


did not look Anglo-Saxon enough 
in contrast to the actors playing 
Latin-Americans. So off they went 
to a West End hairdressing salon 
for bleaching treatment. 

Now their hair is reddish-gold. 
Off duty they feel rather self- 
conscious about it, especially as 
they have to put up with a lot 
of teasing from their fellow 
actors. 


New pattern for 
Playtime 

playtime, the junior record 
programme in the Light, has 
taken on a new pattern this week. 
BBC staff announcers compere 
the younger listeners' records from 
4.34 to 5 p.m. Then, in teenagers’ 
time from 5 to 5.30 p.m., well 
known disc-jockeys are taking 
over—a different one every day 
from Monday to Friday. They 
are: - Jimmy Young (Mondays), 
Keith Fordyce (Tuesdays), David 
Gell (Wednesdays), Don Moss 
(Thursdays), and Paul Hollingdale. 


Pussy Gat Willum meets his 
new partner 

Wally Whyton we know, and 
Pussy Cat Willum, too—but 
Eunice Bevege is a newcomer. 

Eunice was due to make her TV 
debut in Wilium’s Tea Party in 
Associated-Rediffusion’s children’s 
programmes last Friday. 

Janet Nicolls is still, of course, 
the voice of Willum, but Wally 
and Eunice between them have to 
keep up the tea-time conversation 
when Willum stops to think. 

Eunice Bevege, who recently 
came to Britain from Australia 
with her husband, singer Bill New¬ 
man, is used to this sort of thing. 

In her home town of Sydney she 
was hostess on a daily radio inter¬ 
view programme. 

Now she and her husband live 



Willum and Eunice Bevege 

in a mews flat near Hyde Park 
Corner with their three little girls 
—Jennifer (6), Deborah (3) and 
Lynne (1). 


THE BONES 
MANAGE TO 
KEEP 0001 

Who set fire to Lord Kenwood’s 
stately home? Norman and 
Henry Bones, the boy detectives, 
thrash this out in The Golden 
Tapestry, the first of seven new 
Anthony C. Wilson adventures on 
BBC junior radio on Saturday. 

With Harold Reese as Norman 
and Patricia Hayes as cousin 
Henry, we can hear what happens 
when the alarm is raised. The fire 
is thought to have started in the 
West Wing, where the treasured 
tapestry is kept. 

It is a terrible blow for Lord 
an(l Lady Kenwood, played by 
Ivan Sampson and Lydia Sher¬ 
wood, but Inspector Morton 
(Preston Lockwood) keeps cool, 
and so do the boys. 

Listen in to 
Sooty 

J£ow do Sooty and Sweep come 
through on radio? A month 
ago I gave you news that Harry 
Corbett was bringing them to BBC 
Junior radio for the first time. 
This Wednesday sees this im¬ 
portant debut, with Sooty caught 
up in gardening questions with 
special reference to his green¬ 
house. 

They have a second date on 
18th October, when Sooty and 
Sweep will play practical jokes on 
Harry with the help of a tape- 
recorder. 
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Man overboard in a 
shark-infested sea 

TALE OF A YOUNG MARINER 


Few sailors on their first voyage 
can have had such an amazing 
adventure as 17-year-old Timothy 
Torbitt, a deck apprentice of' a 
Newcastle freighter, the Hazel- 
moor. 

The adventure began in 
dramatic fashion while the ship 
was off the north coast of Queens¬ 
land. Timothy was at the stern, 
hanging out clothes, when he 
lost his balance and fell over¬ 



board—unseen and unheard by 
any of his shipmates. In des¬ 
peration, swimming alone in 
shark-infested waters, 'he watched 
his ship get smaller and smaller 
as it sailed away into the distance. 

Not until the following morning 
was he reported missing. Then 


the Hazelmoor returned to the 
area and searched for him, 
another ship joining in. For eight 
hours the search went cn, but no 
sign of young Tim wis found, 
and a message was sent to his 
parents-at Gosforth, Northumber¬ 
land, saying that he w; s missing 
—believed drowned. 

Timothy was very much alive, 
however. This young man had 
been captain of his school swim¬ 
ming team and after losing sight 
of the ship he swam for seven 
hours. Luckily no sh; rks came 
near him, and when 11 last he 
came within sight of land, he 
forced tired arms ant legs to 
strike out for it and dragged him¬ 
self wearily ashore. 

A bitter disappointment was in 
store. He had landed on King 
Island, north of Cairns ; an un¬ 
inhabited island with ho fresh 
water and nothing to eat. Tor¬ 
tured by thirst and burnt by the 
sun, he spent over 24 ho rrs on the 
desert island. Then, when hope 
seemed lost, he spotted t boat and 
waved frantically from he beach. 

As it happened, the men in the 
fishing boat were actual y looking 
for him, having pickel up the 
Hazelmoor's distress (all. His 
rescue was the happy ending to 
this story of a young nariner, a 
story as amazing as any ever told 
by an ancient mariner. 


OFF TO THE WOODS FOR LESS ONS 


Down at Wendover, among the 
Chiltern Hills, the fourth f6rm at 
the John Colet Secondary School 
has the use of four acres of tree- 
covered upland. 

Says the headmaster, Mr. James 
Crick: “In many schools, natural 
science means just gardening, and 
after about three years of that the 
boys get bored. But here they 
can enjoy going out-of-doors to do 
forestry.” 

He feels that the course helps 
boys to understand and enjoy the 
countryside, and so discourages 
the acts of destruction about 
which we so often read. 

Twenty-eight boys, aged 14 and 


15, spend one afternoon every 
three weeks in the woodland, 
studying the trees and nany kinds 
of plant life. At the moment they 
are building a log-cabin head¬ 
quarters in a glade in he centre 
of the wood. 

The forestry course is run in 
conjunction with farmirg lessons, 
the school having “adopted” a 
300-acre farm. The boy; alternate 
their visits to the woocland with 
observation of all fact; of farm 
life. And every three v eeks they 
spend an afternoon in class, writ¬ 
ing up their notes on vhat they 
have learned about foiestry and 
farming. 



Three fourth formers measuring the height of a tree by means 
of a hypsometer 


Advertiser’s Announcemerit 


Mr. Therm tells you some of the 
wonderful things a therm of gas 
does at home and in industry . 


-/Thl 




ran 






Many of the things you use in your home, like 
the gas cooker or the dustpan Mummy uses, 
need to be dried after they have been painted 
or enamelled when they are being manu¬ 
factured. Once again Mr. Therm steps in to 
help, this time with gas radiant heating, 
which dries such articles extremely quickly 
—in minutes instead of hours. Gas can be 
used to dry all sorts of other things too, like 
printing inks on fabrics. Just one therm of 
gas can stove the paint finish on 100 dustpans, 
or stove enamel 6 cookers, or vitreous 
enamel 22 square feet of sheet iron, or dry 
4 tons of potatoes or other root vegetables 
after they have been washed. 


One of the most comforting things to have 
at home is a gas room heater. By turning a 
tap the whole family can keep lovely and 
warm, however cold it is. Gas room heaters 
create no smoke, so they don’t help to make 
those nasty winter-time fogs. The latest 
gas heaters provide both radiant heat- 
direct from the gas burners—and convected 
heat, which is warmed air, Cool air is drawn 
in below the fire, passes up behind it, and 
comes out at the top nice and warm. With 
just one therm of gas, Mr. Therm can keep 
an average gas heater burning full on for six 
whole hours. 


Issued by the Gas Council. 



Mr. Therm’s Whirligig 

HOW TO ENTER : If you start in the right places 
and take every alternate letter, you’ll find each 
circle contains two particular words mentioned 
in the above story. 

List the six answers neatly on a postcard, add 
your full name, age, and address, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own unaided work, 
then post it to : 

Mr. Therm’s Whirligig No. 6, Children’s 
Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 
(Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for 
the three neatest correct entries (with writing 
according to age taken into consideration) received 
by Friday, 13th October, and his decision is final. 

THE FIRST “WHIRLIGIG” WINNERS! 

The winners of our Mr. Therm’s Whirligig 
Competition No. I are Helen Wilkinson of 
Wrenbury, Alan Dean of Gatley, and Michael 
Franks of Withycombe. 


GAS-THE CLEAN FUEL 
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Everyone has fun with a 

Frido 

1 i 


ball 


Yes, Frido’s the ball for you. 
And there’s a ball for every 
game you play. 

If you’re in line for soccer 
honours, step up your ball 
control . . . practise with a 
Fridomaster. It’s the ideal 
training ball—regulation size 
and weight—but much livelier. 
It’s repairable and re-inflatable, 
too 1 Stanley Matthews uses 
one, and who - knows more 
about ball control than he 
does ? Take a tip from Stan 
and drop in at your nearest 
toy shop or sports shop. 

See the wonderful Frido 
Balls for yourself. 

Hey, Fellas 1 

Here’s a special offer from 
Stan himself. 

Post the yellow sticker from 
the valve on your Frido 
Football to the address below. 
He’ll send you an autographed 
photo of himself—absolutely 
FREE. 

FRIDO LIMITED 
HOULDSWORTH STREET, 

STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE. 








to be a wonderful cook with 
the lively new Princess 
Cookery Gift Book. It’s 
packed with delicious, easy- 
to-follow recipes by the 
‘Princess’ cookery expert, 
Edwina Coven, with lots of 
pictures and hints to make 
your cooking a joy. Princess 
Cookery Gift Book is the 
cookery book for the modem 
girl who loves to cook. 


ON SALE NOW 



COOKERY GIFT BOOK—8 6 

It’s a Fleatway Annual price applies to U.K. only 


SPOTS BEFORE 
YOUR EYES 

The only safe way to 
look at the Sun 

TL/Tost astronomical observations have to be carried out at 
night-time. Radio astronomers, of course, are not so 
limited; daylight and clouds make no difference to them. But 
the only optical astronomers who' can continue their work in 
daylight are the solar observers—the men who study the Sun. 
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The Sun is of special interest 
to us. It is true, of course, that 
we depend entirely upon it; with¬ 
out the energy which we receive 
from it, no life on Earth would 
be possible. But the Sun is also 
a normal star, and the only one 
which is close enough to show a 
measurable disc and to be studied 
in detail. 

The Sun’s surface is made up 
of gas at a temperature of about 
6,000 degrees Centigrade. It is 
now thought that the Sun is 
gaseous all the way through its 
immense globe, 864,000 miles in 
diameter; near the 
centre the temperature 
must be unbelievable 
—in the region of 15 
million degrees Centi¬ 
grade! No wonder 
the Sun sends out 
such a tremendous 
amount of energy! 

The fact that the 
Sun sends us so much 
radiation makes it a 
source of danger to 
the beginner in 
astronomy. Some time 
ago I wrote an article 
in which I described 
how to observe the Sun safely and 
comfortably. I make no apology 
for returning to the subject, be¬ 
cause I was recently alarmed at 
having a letter from someone who 
told me that he had bought a 
small telescope and was planning 
to put a dark glass over the end 
so that he could look straight at 
the Sun. 

I immediately telephoned him 
to tell him to do no such thing, 
because, he might easily have 
damaged his eyesight for life. 
Once you focus the Sun’s light on 
to your eye, .you also focus the 
heat—and you may blind yourself 
permanently. No dark glass can 
give you proper protection. 

The golden rule is: Never look 
directly at the Sun through any 
telescope, or even a pair of field- 
glasses. Instead, use the method 
of projection. 

Cover up the end of the tele¬ 
scope with a tin or cardboard cap. 
Then squint over the top of the 
tube, and point the telescope at 
the Sun. Take away the tin cap, 
and hold a piece of white paper 
or card behind the eye-end of the 
telescope, as the boy in the photo¬ 
graph is doing. The Sun’s image 
will be projected on to the card, 
and you will be in no danger at 
all so long as you do not put 
your eye anywhere near the eye¬ 
piece. 

The Sun’s face will probably 


not be blank. Here and there you 
will see dark patches, known as 
sunspots. Most of the spots seem 
to be depressions. They are at a 
temperature about 2,000 degrees 
lower than that of the rest of 
the disc, which is why they appear 
black. If they cojuld be seen 
shining on their own, they would 
appear extremely brilliant. 

Spots often appear in groups, 
and a large spot may consist of 
two parts: a dark central area 
known as the umbra, and a lighter 
surrounding area or penumbra. 
Many of them, too, are so com- 


•them from day to day, you will 
see that they are apparently being 
carried across the Sun’s face. A 
spot takes about a fortnight to 
cross from one side to the other, 
and from this we can tell that 
the Sun takes slightly less than 
a month to spin once on its axis. 

One strange fact is that spots 
are not always equally common. 


LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK MOORE 


A sunspot, with a diagram of the Earth 
on the same scale. 


plex that they are almost impos¬ 
sible to draw accurately. 

Sunspots are not permanent. 
Few of them last for more than 
a month; small ones may vanish 
after a few hours. If you watch 


When the Sun is very active, as 
is the case every eleven years or 
so, groups are numerous, and 
several may be seen at once; this 
was the case in 1957 and 1958. 
After a period of maximum 
activity, the Sun slowly becomes 
less energetic, and there is a mini- 
mum period when the disc may 
be totally spotless for days at a 
time; this will probably occur by 
1963 or 1964, after which the 
groups will become more numer¬ 
ous once more as another maxi¬ 
mum approaches. 

We know what sunspots are, 
and we know how they behave, 
but we have to confess that we 
are still very uncertain as to just 
what causes them. Many theories 
have been put forward, but we do 
not yet know the full truth. 


OLD TOYS MADE GOOD AS NEW 


Apprentices of the Royal Navy’s electrical school’at Fareham, 
Hants, have started a toy-repairing depot. They arrange col¬ 
lection of old toys in the district and then repair and repaint 
them. Their target is a thousand toys in working order by 
Christmas to ba given to orphan children in the area. 
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Out and about 

with the 
cameramen 


This striking pulpit, shaped like the bows of a boat, is in the 
rebuilt church of St. Leonard at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Sussex. 
And thereby hangs a tale. During the war Canon C. C. Griffiths, 
the rector, dreamed that he witnessed the scene on the shores of 
Galilee when Christ preached to the multitude from a boat. 
That same night his church was destroyed by bombing. Later 
Canon Griffiths journeyed to Israel, made his way to the Lake of 
Galilee and got a carpenter to build him the bows of a boat of the 
traditional kind used in the time of Christ. Now this remark¬ 
able boat pulpit is in his rebuilt church for all to see. 


Pulpit from Galilee 



SHOULDER HIGH 

An orphaned squirrel has been adopted by Bruce Clinch of 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Named Fred, the squirrel is doing well 
on peanuts, raisins, biscuits, and milk. It also gets plenty of 
free rides on Bruce’s shoulder. 


7 



BIG PUFF 


A little girl who found that a 
lot of puff was needed to play 
this huge tuba belonging to a 
firm of instrument makers. 







New Tower of London 


This model, seen against a 
photograph of London, is of 
the 500-foot tower being 
built for the Post Office near 
Tottenham Court Road. 
There is to be a restaurant 
near the top. 



EVlonsfer on a lorry 

This life-sized dinosaur—a prehistoric monster—was built by 
zoological experts to advertise an exhibition at Copenhagen, 
capital of Denmark. It caused quite a sensation as it passed 
the city hall on a lorry. 



SKETCH AND 
STITCH 

Portrait of a young artist 
busy at the Commonwealth 
Institute in London. She 
is copying a tapestry illus¬ 
trating the history of Kenya. 


LINER IN A LINER 



This model of Britannia, the first Cunard liner, is seen with its 
buildei^in the swimming pool,of the Queen Elizabeth while in New 
York harbour. Britannia was a paddle steamer and made her 
first crossing in 1840, taking 14 days. 



CLOCK WORK 


This London craftsman is at 
work on a big clock being 
built for the cathedral at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Out and about in $N RECORD 

OofObST New discs to note 


Tn the first week of October you may still hope to 
see or hear the very tail-end of the stream 
of summer bird migrants departing for Africa. 
Swallows and house martins overhead, or a chiff- 
chaff still calling in the shrubbery, are all that most 
of us can hope to encounter. 

By the end of the month, however, the first of 
our winter visitors from northern Europe should 
have arrived, especially in Scotland and the north 
of England. 

Among the commonest of these 
winter visitors, often in flocks 
together, are fieldfares, blue-grey 
thrushes as big as mistle thrushes, 
and redwings, which are like small, 
dark song thrushes with pale eye- 
stripe and a red patch on each 
flank. Bramblings also come to 
us from the north, especially in 
districts with many beech trees. 


V, V 



The redwing, one of our 
winter visitors EricHosking 

They can be picked out from the 
flocks of chaffinches with which 
they often mix by the white patch 
which shows on their rump as 
they fly upwards. 

Besides these obvious strangers, 
we also have winter visitors from 
northern Europe of the species 
which breed with us. Notable 
among them are rooks, starlings, 
chaffinches, blackbirds, song 
thrushes and robins, not to men¬ 
tion huge numbers ' of gulls. 


especially black¬ 
headed and com¬ 
mon gulls from 
the Baltic Sea area. 

On the other hand, many of our 
own breeding birds of these 
species emigrate to the more 
southern parts of Europe. Birds, 
of this kind are called partial 
migrants, because some leave us 
for southern parts in autumn, 
some stay with us all the winter, 
and some arrive from the north 
to spend the winter here. 

Migrating parties 

Skylarks and meadow pipits are 
both partial migrants, and in 
almost any part of Britain you can 
see small parties of these two 
species migrating southwards over¬ 
head, especially if you look 
upwards for ten or fifteen minutes 
on an October morning between 
8 and 10 o’clock. While watching 
for skylarks going south, you 
may also see starlings and chaf¬ 
finches going north-west. These 
are birds that have come down 
the Dutch and Belgian coasts to 
the narrows near the Straits of 
Dover, to make the short sea¬ 
crossing, and then fan out towards 
their winter quarters farther north 
in the British Isles. 

October is a good month for 
bird song, because many of our 
resident birds, such as the skylark 
and song thrush; have a second 
period of. song in the autumn. 
Robins will have been singing 



The fieldfare from northern Europe 

strongly since late July, and hedge- 
sparrows and wrens, which have 
been rather snatchy songsters 
during August and September, 
now pick up again and sing more 
or less continuously until next 
summer. Mistle thrushes, black¬ 
birds, and chaffinches, however, 
are much less often heard in the 
autumn. 

The only birds still likely to 
have young in the nest are two 
pigeons—the wild woodpigeon 
and the feral pigeon of London 
and many other towns—and a few 
belated swallows and house 
martins. These last two often 
leave their wretched late broods 
to die in the nest if an early frost 
kills off the insects and so makes 
it impossible to find any food for 
them. 

In early October, too, there may 
still be a few butterflies about, 
mainly small tortoiseshells, red 
admirals, and painted ladies. Like 
the birds, these last two are 
migrants, and at this time of year 
are likely to be seen flying 
strongly southwards, en route for 
the warmer climate of the 
Mediterranean. Whether any of 
them ever actually get back there 
is one of the great remaining 
mysteries of British natural 
history. 

Richard Fitter 


STEVE ARLEN: Make Someone 
Happy on HMV POP 908. This 
fine young popular singer should 
make many people happy with 
his appearance in the new musical 
Do Re Mi. This strong ballad 
gives Steve his first big oppor¬ 
tunity to have a top-selling record. 
The melody is charming. (45. 
6 s. 9d.) 

MOURA LYMPANY: Rach¬ 
maninov Preludes 1-24 on Decca 
Ace of Clubs 139/40. Once again 
this excellent series of bargain- 
priced discs gives the young col¬ 
lector a chance to hear first-class 
performances of standard works. 
On these two recordings Miss 
Lympany shows the true beauty 
of this wonderful piano music by 
a great pianist. (LPs. 21s. 6d. each.) 

GOLDEN GUINEA FAMILY 
ALBUM: On Pye GGF 0088. 
This set of four records is first- 
class value and provides some¬ 
thing for everyone to enjoy. We 
find romantic music by the 101 
Strings for mother, a selection of 
cheerful chorus songs for father, 
Kenny Ball’s jazz and Stanley 
Unwin’s fairy stories for the 
younger members of the family. 
(LP. 41s. 6d.) 

CLINTON FORD: Everybody's 
Doing It on Oriole CB1623. 

This Irving 
Berlin tune 
has turned 
up in several 
rhythms and 
moods since 
it was first 
written many 
years ago. 
Now Clinton 
Ford gives it 
the original 
ragtime jazz 
beat and the song gains a new 
lease of life for today’s fans. 
(45. 6s. 9d.) 




ANDY STEWART: Andy Stewart 
on Top Rank JXP 3004. This 
young 
Scottish 
comedian and 
singer is 
proving a 
great success 
all over the 
country. His 
vocal talents 
are to the 
fore on this 

extended play li/Sr* JsL 
which includes two songs which 
have become associated with him, 
A Scottish Soldier and Donald 
Where’s Your Troosers ? (EP. 13s.) 

IRISH GUARDS BAND: Irish 
Guards Band Selection on Encore 
107. Major C. H. Jaeger conducts 
this famous band in a selection 
that includes music by Strauss and 
Rimsky-Korsakov as well as the 
stirring St. Patrick’s Day, the regi¬ 
mental quick march. (LP. 23s. 3d.) 

HARRY BELAFONTE and 
ODETTA: Hole In The Bucket 
on RCA 1247. Two fine singers 
with a mischievous sense ol 
humour make this hilarious 
version of the old song irresistible. 
It was originally included on a 
long player, but so many people 
wanted it, that it was decided to 
make it a single. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

MANTOVANI: Fanny on Decca 
FI 1386. An accordion plays the 
haunting theme from this new 
film, against a background of the 
Mantovani strings at their most 
eloquent. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

THE CURRO AMAYA 
DANCERS: Flamenco Candida 
on Pye Golden G u i n.e a 
GGL 0082. Exciting flamenco 
music from guitar and 
voice encourages everyone to 
dance with these young Spaniards. 
(LP. 21s. 6d.) 


FEARLESS HARRY HAWKER-FLYING PIONEER AND RAGING DRIVER 

ker I school and ran away seve 
ited I job in a garage. He 

Y tfo/rrtf ib M&vy. 

R/Au r/nrfA vet/ come h/M me f/ 


Even as a small boy in Australia, Harry Hawker 
dreamed of becoming an engineer. But he hated 


school and ran away several times. At 12 he got a 
job in a garage. He soon became an expert 


( 2 ) 


mechanic and by the time he was 15 was considered 
one of the best car-drivers in the whole country. 


BEFORE HE WAS 20, HARRY WAS RECOGNISED AS 
AN AUTHORITY ON CAR ENGINES, BUT A NEW rz 
AMBITION WAS GRADUALLY STIRRING IN HIM. f - 


AND SO, A WEEK LATER, HARRY LEFT 
FOR ENGLAND. BUT FINDING A JOB WAS 
MORE DIFFICULT THAN HE HAD IMAGINED. 


HARRY EVENTUALLY FOUND WORK, BUT HE 
SEEMED A LONG WAY FROM REALISING HIS 
AMBITION TO FIY. THEN, A YEAR AFTER HE HAD 



Harry is a first-class medians^ but will he make a good pilot P See tiext week’s instalment 
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Rashid Hasan’s father, who is . 
a servant to Mr. Khan, is accused 
by his employer of stealing. 
Rashid is convinced of his father’s 
innocence and with his friend 
Abdul is determined to prove it. 
Rashid and Abdul stow away in 
the boot of Mahmoud the 
jeweller’s car and-are taken to his 
shop, where the two men hide 
something. The following day 
the boys return to the jeweller's 
shop to see if they can discover 
what has been hidden. Then a 
fire breaks out in the market —• 
where Rashid had left his little 
sister, Shireen! 

8. Capture 

TThe whole street was now 
blocked with people. Some 
were wanting to get away. Some 
—like Rashid—were searching for 
friends or relations. A few bad 
people welcomed a possible 
chance to steal and loot. But now 
the police arrived ; strong young 
men in khaki shorts and shirts and 
crimson berets. They formed up 
in lines across the streets, making 
a barrier. 

“You can't go past, kid,” one 
of them told Rashid as he tried 
desperately to find a small gap 
where he could slip through. 
“Keep back, I said!” 

“ But my little sister’s there 
somewhere!” Rashid gasped. “I 
must try to find her. Please let 
me past ...” 

The man looked sympathetic, 
but did not yield. 

It seemed hopeless. Rashid 
could only stare into the distance 
where smoke and flames could be 
seen rushing upwards to the blue 
sky. Where, oh, where was 
Shireen now? 

He had almost forgotten Abdul. 
Now he felt a touch on his arm, 
and looked round to see his 
friend’s worried moon-face. 

"Look, Rashid, why don't we 
go home and see if Shireen is 
there? She wouldn't know where 
to look for us, and if she got 
away she'd go straight back, 
surely.” 

Back to the house 

“Do you think so?” Rashid 
looked happier for a moment, 
then he shivered. “ Mother will 
blame me. She’s always telling 
me to look after Shireen.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Abdul, 
taking his arm. “If she isn’t there 
we’ll come straight back. Per¬ 
haps my father would come with 
us and help you find out some¬ 
thing.” 

Rashid did not speak again as 
they hurried back to the house, 
and his feet lagged as he climbed 
the stairs. 

His glance swept round hope¬ 
fully, but only his mother was 
there. She turned from her 
cooking stove and saw the expres¬ 
sion on his face. 

“Rashid . . . what is it?” she 
asked fearfully. 

“Mother . . .” 

As Rashid tried to find the 
right words to break the news, he 
heard Abdul's voice calling joy¬ 
fully: 

“Rashid! She's here! Shireen’s 
here!” 

Rashid ^ran out on to the 
balcony. Shireen was skipping 
across the courtyard, her dark 


A thrilling tale of Pakistan 

RASHID TO THE 
RESCUE 


by Constance 
M. White 




eyes merry as she looked up at 
him. 

“Hello, Funny-face!” 

“I’ll give you ‘Funny-face,’” 
her brother said crossly. 
“Where’ve you been?” 

Shireen danced up the steps 
towards him. 

“I couldn’t find you anywhere! 
That silly man threw a fire¬ 
cracker into a cabin, and some 
sari cloth caught fire. Then every 
one was running and pushing-” 

“What’s all this?” her mother 
interrupted, glancing from one to 
the other. “Rashid, what hap¬ 
pened?” 

“There was a fire down at the 
bazaar,” Rashid explained. 
“Shireen was with Abdul and me 
and then . . . then somehow we 
lost her.” 


Mahmoud’s stall would be sur¬ 
rounded by the police. 

“I’ll have to go,” said Abdul. 
“Mother will hear about the fire 
and start worrying.” 

When he had gone Rashid felt 
flat and depressed. He went down 
to the courtyard and watched 
Shireen throwing her ball against 
the wall of Mr. Khan’s house, 
hitting it each time it bounced 
back. 

“ Ek, doh, teen, char, panch . . .” 
she counted aloud in a sing-song 
voice, then began again. 

“Let me try,” said Rashid, 
putting out his hand for the ball. 

“ No. It’s my game.” 

There was a brief struggle, then 
Shireen gave in, and with un¬ 
ruffled good nature leaned against 
the trunk of the tree, counting for 



“ We’ll tie the little 
wretch up,” said Mr. 
Khan. 


“Rashid, you know I’ve told 
you to look after her,” his mother 
said reproachfully, but Shireen 
gave her a quick hug and said: 

“Don’t scold him. It was my 
fault really.” She turned back to 
her brother, her small face glow¬ 
ing. “Wasn’t it exciting? Some 
people were stealing things, I 
think, and the shopkeepers were 
trying to get the stuff out of the 
cabins before they shut them 
up-” • 

“Were all the shops shutting?” 
Rashid interrupted quickly. 

Shireen nodded. "Most of 
them. Old fat Mahmoud got 
cross because people tried to help 
him move his things. And he 
banged the cabin doors shut, 
almost in their faces!” 

Rashid and Abdul exchanged 
glances. Where was the bag of 
rice now? There was nothing 
they could do about it because 


her brother as he began to bounce 
the ball. 

"Char, panch, chay, sort . . . 
good ... go on . . 

Eager for a better record still, 
Rashid made another dab at the 
ball, almost missing it. The next 
time he made an even wider 
attempt and the ball caught the 
side of his hand and sprang away, 
to shoot between the bars and 
through the open window of Mr. 
Khan’s sitting-room. 

“Oh!” Shireen gave a horri¬ 
fied gasp and turned on her 
brother, half-crying. “Look what 
you’ve done! You would play! 
And now that nasty Khan Sahib 
won’t give it back, I expect, and 
we haven't any more money to 
buy another. Oh, Rashid!” 

“Don't make such a fuss. I’ll 
get it.” Rashid sent a swift glance 
to the window above. Yes, it was 
open. And what he had done 


before he could do again. He 
began to climb the tree. 

' “ Watch out for the chowkidah ,” 
he called down to Shireen. 

Rashid crawled along the 
branch and on to the window¬ 
sill, finding it easier this second 
time. He jumped down into the 
bedroom and ran lightly down 
.the stairs, never giving a thought 
to what would happen should Mr. 
Khan return unexpectedly. The 
sound of a car stopping in the 
courtyard made his heart turn 
right over. 

I^o way of escape 

He ran to the window of the 
sitting-room and peeped through 
the curtains. To his horror Mah¬ 
moud’s yellow and purple car 
was drawn up a few feet away, 
and he and Mr. Khan were 
getting out of it! Even then, if 
he had acted quickly, he might 
have been able to get upstairs 
again and out of the house the 
same way as he had come in, but 
he stood rooted to the spot, his 
mind in confusion. By the time 
he had decided to try it, Mr. 
Khan was opening the front door 
with his key. It was too late. 

But at least he knew a place to 
hide. Rashid dived under the 
desk only a second before Mr. 
Khan and Mahmoud entered the 
room. Something was dumped 
down on the floor less than a yard 
away. Rashid drew in his breath. 
It was the bag he had seen in the 
cabin—the bag of rice! 

He shrank back farther into 
his hiding-place as Mr. Khan sat 
down at the desk. Mahmoud was 
saying in a frightened voice: 

“We’d better get it away as 
soon as we can. The police are 
all round my place. I wish I 
knew vyho it was untied the sack. 
If they are watching the house 
_?» 

Call to the airport 

“All right, all right,” Mr. Khan 
interrupted him irritably, “don’t 
panic. I’m going to phone the 
airport now . . .” There was the 
sound of the dial swinging round, 
then Mr. Khan's voice, clipped 
and businesslike: “Hello . . . 
that the Airport? I want to 
book a seat on the six o’clock 
plane to Dacca. Yes, of course 
... I said today ... All right? 
Then I’ll collect the ticket as soon 
as I can get there . . .” 

There was a click as the re¬ 
ceiver was replaced on its rest. 

“What about the money?” 
asked Mahmoud. “Where is it?” 

“It’s safe enough.” 

“So you say . . 

Mr. Khan made an angry ex¬ 
clamation, then there was the 
sound of a drawer opening, and 
Rashid realised that he had been 
right in guessing that the locked 
top drawer held secrets. 

“There it is. The lot. Pity we 


9 

can’t bank it. Come to think of 
it. I’ll take my half with me.” 

“You’ve got enough to hide 
already. They’re keeping a pretty 
close watch these days. Where 
are you going to hide the stuff?” 

“I’ll show you,” said Mr. Khan. 

A large hairy hand came below 
the desk to plunge into the bag 
Mr. Khan had dumped down. A 
few grains of rice scattered on 
to the carpet, and Rashid had a 
brief glimpse of a small bar of 
something which made a slight 
click as it was put down on the 
desk. . The hand came down 
again, and this time Rashid caught 
a brief gleam of something 
bright ... 

Gold! It was gold hidden in 
the rice! Mr. Khan and Mah¬ 
moud were smugglers! Rashid 
could scarcely contain his excite¬ 
ment. 

Many times his father had 
spoken of the thousands of 
rupees-worth of gold that were 
being smuggled out of the 
country. He frowned,- trying to 
remember . . yes, there had been 
something about it coming from 
the Middle East where it could 
be bought cheaply. There was a 
lot of money to be made by dis¬ 
honest men who were willing to 
take the risk of getting it into 
East Pakistan and from there into 
India. How many times had Mr. 
Khan done it already, he won¬ 
dered. 

But this time, Rashid deter¬ 
mined, the plan was not going to 
succeed. As soon as Mahmoud 
and Mr. Khan left the house he 

Continued on page 10 


CHOOSE THE 

JUDY 

GRINHAM 

SWIMSUIT 



ITS GUARANTEED 

FOR THREE MONTHS 



Undoubtedly the world’s finest swimsuit for 
school and club wear. Made to the suggested 
standards laid down by Britain’s famous 
Olympic Gold Medallist swimmer. 

Made throughout in hard-wearing, quick¬ 
drying Helanca Bri-Nylon and tailored to 
give absolute freedom of movement plus a 
perfect fit. 

In Black and six attractive colours—Navy, 
Royal Blue, Green, Wine, Atlantic Blue & 
Red. All sizes rib” to 36"—prices from 18/11. 
From all stores and sportshops. Please write 
for address of your nearest stockist. 

c l&anccL 

LOOK FOR TH/S STMBOL- 

and make sure you’re getting 
the authentic “Judy Grinham” 
swimsuit — Britain’s best ! 

WM. DIXON & CO. NOTTINGHAM LTD. 

HOUNDSGATE, NOTTINGHAM. 
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MAGNIFICENT FLOWER SET 

IS BEAUTIFUL FLOWER STAMPS 

Jjjpi sent free to all 
: requesting our 

fine bargain 
I'| Approvals and 
\ enclosing 3d. 
postage. 

(N.B. please tell 
your parents.) 


GORDON 
i APPROVALS 

, »’ ! (Dept. CNF) 

' .'A 72 BELMONT AVE., 
4 * GUILDFORD, 

SURREY. 


55 


different BRITISH EMPIRE 


stamps for 3d. plus 3d. postage. 

Including fine set from the Virgin 
Islands, also British Honduras, 

Sarawak, animals, etc., as shown. 

■k Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club (admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
two 3d. stamps and ask to see a 
selection of our popular Sterling 
Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents about this 
special offer.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 25) Lancing, Sussex. 
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F RGIEj! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS D 
33 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 
133 WHOLE WORLD □ 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
33 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can brpurchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell ybur parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 
(Dept. M.59). BRIDGNORTH 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(AM Different) 


10 Palestine 1/6 
10 Iceland 1/8 

10 North Borneo 2/6 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
10 Bahrain 2/6 
25 U.S.A. 1/- 

10 C. Good Hope 2/- 
20 Brit. Guiana 3/- 
10 Danzig 
25 ^inland 
25 Sweden 
500 Hungary 
500 Germany 


2/3 

1 /- 

1 /- 

£1 

15/- 


250 Brit. Empire 10/- 
100 Hungary 2/- 

100 China 1/9 

50 Bulgaria 1/6 

25 Peru 1/4 

100 Australia 5/- 

50 Canada 2/- 

50 South Africa 3/- 
7 Brunei 1/3 

25 Malaya 1/6 

25 Egypt 1/3 

25 Russia 1/6 

50 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 2/6 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra.. 

Prompt Despatch. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
We are now booking orders for Gibbons’ 
1962 Simplified to be published 10th Nov. 
1,104 Pages, 17,100 Illustrations, Listing 
106,000 stamps. 25/- plus 2/6 postage. 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


STAMP APPROVALS 

with nothing over and many below 
half catalogue price 

2d. in the Is. discount. Please tell your 
parents. Write now for cheapest and 
best Approvals to 

A. HUTCHINS 

224 LEE HIGH ROAD, LEWISHAM. 
LONDON. S.E.13 


20 RUSSIANS FREE 

These stamps are catalogued at approx. 
10 /- large and small, new and old. 
Send 5d. and request Discount Approvals. 
Write now for these magnificent free 
stamps. Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (R) 
HEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANKS, 
NORTHWICH. CHESHIRE 



100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 41d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN2I), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


MULTI-COLOURED 

RUSSIAN PICTORIALS 

— SPACE — ROCKETS — ETC. — 
SIX for 1/3:— —:TEN for 1/9 

(Cat. value more than double.) 
Greetings to my regular clients! 

Hope to be back on full work soon. 

J. B. MORTON (CNP), TRINITY HOUSE. 
TOWER ROAD. FELIXSTOWE 


A jersey for Dad ? 

A jacket for Mum P 
A teenage sweater? 


For the finest range of easy 
knitting designs be sure to ask for 


BESTWAY KNITTING PATTERNS 

6d. each from newsagents and woolshops 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


HANDSOME SIDELINE 
FOR YOUR ALBUM 


Jn the early days of stamp collect¬ 
ing, enthusiasts happily pasted 
into their albums anything which 
even slightly resembled a postage 
stamp. Labels advertising exhibi¬ 
tions and conferences, seals sold 
in aid of charity, poster-stamps 
displaying the scenery of seaside 
or mountain resorts—all these 
were eagerly collected. 

Typical of .the poster-stamps is 
the example pictured here. Issued 
about thirty years ago, it adver¬ 
tised the delights of the Latvian 
holiday resort of Aluksne. 

Many of these labels were 
printed in bright, attractive colours 
and had perforated edges like 
proper stamps. But none of them, 
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of course, could be used to pay 
the postage on a letter. 

With the issue of more and 
more postage stamps, most col¬ 
lectors became so busy that they 
ceased to bother with poster- 
stamps and charity seals. Postage 
stamps, too, began to appear with 
pictorial designs, so that collectors 
who liked pretty pictures had 
plenty to choose from. 

But in recent years poster- 
stamps and labels have been re¬ 
gaining some of their popularity. 
This is probably because they are 
usually cheaper than postage 
stamps; sometimes, indeed, they 
are given away free by the towns 
or societies issuing them. Another 


CHEMISTRY ratus and chemicals 

for the young scientist. List—4d. stamps. 

HlfTI Students' Micro- 

Dl ULVJVj I scopes from £4/16/4. 
List—3d, stamp. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work with. 
Learn how ! Notes on transistors— 
lOd. stamps. 

Transtronic Kits (transistors) from 
£4/9/6. We are always pleased to 
advise parents considering Xmas and 
Birthday presents. Please write in 
good time. 

MOORE’S EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 

8 and 10 Granville Street, Sheffield, 2 

Tel.: 27461 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4£d. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applicants invited. 

D. L. ARCHER IN) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


reason is that many collectors now 
use loose-leaf albums with blank 
pages, so that a display of labels 
can easily be included with one’s 
postage stamps. 

'J'he most popular labels are 
those which advertise stamp 
exhibitions. The first of these 




were issued in Austria in 1881 as 
souvenirs of a philatelic exhibition 
held in Vienna. The one pictured 
here, showing an aeroplane above 
•the London skyline, advertised the 
London Stamp Exhibition held at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall in 
May 1923. 

An attractive display can also 
be made of poster-stamps which 
help good causes. Such labels are 
often called “seals,” because they 
are intended to be stuck on the 
backs of envelopes where, many 
years ago, careful people used 
sealing-wax. 

(Jhristmas is the season when 
many countries sell charity 
seals in aid of hospitals, poor 
children or the blind. The pro- 


t e c t i o n of 
wild animals 
is another 
good cause 
.< for which 
seals have 
been issued. 

The' hand¬ 
some zebra 
on the South 
African 
poster-stamp shown here is 

advertising the Kruger National 
Park, where visitors can see 

wild animals in their natural 

surroundings. 

In the United States the National 
Wildlife Federation has also issued 
many beautifully coloured poster- 
stamps. The example pictured 

here is from the 1944 series and 
shows a horned grebe. 

If you decide to include some 
of these little “advertisements” in 
your collection, I think it is wise 



to keep them on separate pages 
from your proper postage stamps. 
And don’t use them to pay tha 
postage. C. W. Hill 


Rashid to the Rescue 


Continued from page 9 

would go to the telephone and 
report them to the police. Surely, 
oh, surely, when the police knew 
that Mr. Khan was a criminal 
they would realise that Rashid’s 
father had only been accused be¬ 
cause he had suspected something 
wrong . . . 

Rashid shifted his position. One 
of his legs had gone to sleep. He 
moved again, and his elbow 
knocked the wooden desk, making 
a hollow sound. Rashid froze 
in horror. Suddenly Mr. Khan 
bent down, bringing his startled 
eyes only an inch or so from 
Rashid’s face. He grabbed Rashid, 
dragging him out into the room 
and shaking him like a rat. 

Bound and gagged 

“So it’s you again! You little 
sneak! Take that . . . and 
that . . .!” 

The blows rained down on 
Rashid's head. Old Mahmoud 
wrung his hands and implored: 

“Hush! Don’t make a noise! 
We can’t afford to attract atten¬ 
tion!” 

That gave Rashid an idea and 
he opened his mouth to scream, 
but before he could make a sound 
Mr. Khan had pushed a none-too- 
clean handkerchief into his mouth. 

“There’s some rope in the cup¬ 
board in the kitchen,” he told 
Mahmoud. “We’ll tie the little 
wretch up. By the time someone 
finds him I’ll be away.” 

Mahmoud came back with the 


rope, but all the time Mr. Khan 
was tying Rashid up he was 
whining: 

“But what will happen to me? 
He’ll tell about me . . 

“Wait till I’m off,” said Mr. 
Khan. “Then you can turn him 
over to the police. They’ll never 
believe any story he tells. Not 
with his father in prison already.” 

Rashid twisted angrily in Mr. 
Khan’s grasp, but now the rope 
pinioned his arms behind his 
back, and his legs were tied to¬ 
gether so tightly that he would 
have fallen had not Mr. Khan 
picked him up and carried him 
from the room. He opened the 
cupboard under the stairs and 
thrust the boy in roughly, closing 
the door again and locking it on 
the outside. 

Feeling of terror 

“Khan Sahib does not mean to 
come back,” Rashid told himself. 
“He'll keep all the money this 
time and stay out of harm’s way. 
And Mahmoud will be frightened 
to let me out—will perhaps even 
kill me . . He shivered, and a 
feeling of terror swept over him, 
as . presently the door banged 
behind the two men and there was 
the sound of the car starting up. 

As it did so, Rashid remem¬ 
bered something. His hopes rose 
again. Shireen would know; 
Shireen knew he was in Mr. 
Khan’s house. She would do 
something. 

To be continued 
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Gathering 

Birds 

By linking one word with 
another in the list below, the 
names of five birds can be formed. 
How quickly can you find the 
answers ? 

Ear, in, ling, red, rob, star, start, 
throat, wheat, white. 

A REMARKABLE 
TREE 

'J’here are many strange kinds of 
tree in the world, but perhaps 
the most remarkable is the 
banyan, a species of fig which 
grows in India and other tropical 
countries. Shoots from the 
branches grow downwards and 
when reaching the ground take 
root, eventually becoming great 
trunks in themselves. And so 
the process goes on until a single 
banyan tree has become several, 
covering quite a big area. 

One of these trees was said to 
have been described by Nearchus, 
admiral of Alexander the Great’s 
navy, as being big enough to 
cover 7,000 men. Two thousand 
years later a British traveller saw 
the tree after it had been severely 
damaged by floods ; even then it 
was 2,000 feet in circumference 
and had 3,000 trunks of varying 
thickness. 





Four-wheeled cycle 

A manager at a Staffordshire 
colliery, Mr. Thomas Crellin, 
has invented this four-wheeled 
pedal vehicle to help him on 
his underground journeys. It 
runs on the colliery railway 
and enables Mr. Crellin to 
cover over three miles in 20 
minutes. There is a spare 
seat for a passenger. 

Explorers and 
their Lands 

Here are the names of six 
famous explorers. Can you name 
the country in which each was 
born ? 

Amundsen; Columbus; Magel¬ 
lan; Peary; Scott; Shackleton. 


.— II—. —— — ..C N Competition No. 7 -. .—.— — 

PRIZES FOR ARTISTS! 

H ere is a fine subject for all who enjoy colouring ! Below are the 
flags of six nations—LIBERIA, JAPAN, NEW ZEALAND, 
GREECE, SWITZERLAND, and RUMANIA—and we invite all CN 
readers under 17, living in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, or the Channel 
Islands, to colour the flags with paints or crayons. 

Five “ painting-by-numbers ” OIL PAINTING SETS will be awarded 
for the best entries. Decorative plaques, with paints for colouring, are 
the prizes for the ten next best. 

To enter, cut out the portion below the dotted line and paste it on a 
postcard. When it is quite dry, fill in your colours as carefully as possible 
(you may use a reference book to help you find the correct colours for 
each flag). Then colour the decorative shield and oak leaves as you think 
suitable. 

Remember to write your full name, age, and address clearly on the 
postcard, alongside or beneath the picture. Ask an adult to sign the 
entry as your own work, then post it to : 

C N Competition No. 7, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive not later than Tuesday, 17th October, the closing date. 

The prizes will be awarded for the best entries, with full allowance 
rriade for age. The Editor’s decision is final. 



The mouse who 
was greedy 


A MONTH IN 
MIND 

first is in lesson and also in 
school, 

My second’s in chair but not in 
stool. 

My third is in forest and also in 
tree, 

My fourth is in ocean but not in 
sea. 

My fifth is in Bruin and also in 
bear. 

My sixth is in couple but not in 
pair. 

My seventh’s in temperate but not 
in cool— 

My whole is the month when we’re 
all back at school. 

Form an Animal 

By taking a letter from each of 
the words below, a three-letter 
word remains. But can you take 
the letters in such a way that they 
form the name of a well-known 
animal? 

Bare ; clap ; leap ; pear ; howl; 
coat; snow ; cart. 

NAMES INTO FLOWERS 

Here are the names of eight 
people who entered their favourite 
flowers in a flower show. Can you 
re-arrange the letters in each 
name to spell the flower exhibited? 

Roma Gild; Helen Soyuck; 
Celia Dcnn;. Anne Moe; Hal 
Rebel; Reg Fontomct; Vera 
Lend ; Ron A. Canti. 


T .QNGTAIL was a fieldmouse liv¬ 
ing at the end of the big 
garden, where Neil lived. At 
the moment there were nuts, hips, 
and haws, and seeding grasses in 
the boundary hedge, so even a 
greedy mouse should have been 
content. 

Not so Longtail. One night, 
crossing the vegetable garden 
and passing the gooseberry 
bushes, he reached the flower 
borders. Here, tunnelling in the 
freshly dug earth of Neil’s own 
plot, he found the crocus corms 
the boy had planted that after¬ 
noon. 

Nibble, nibble went Longtail, 
thinking: “This is the best food 
in the world.” He ate, and ate, 
till he reached the last three, out 
of which he could take only one 
bite, he was so full. “I will 
finish these tomorrow,” he 
promised himself. 

Now it happened that Daddy 
planned to alter the flower 
borders, so he said to Neil at 
breakfast: “Don’t plant your 
crocuses yet, I want you to have 
a different plot.” 

“Oh, I have,” said Neil. “But 


I can easily dig them up and 
replant them. They won’t have 
started growing yet.” : 

Poor Neil! When he found 
those last three nibbled corms he 
showed Daddy the marks of 
greedy Longtail’s teeth. “Look! 
Mice!” he said. 

“Never mind,” said Daddy. 
“Here are some more corms. 
And I will show you how to 
settle Fieldmouse!” 

That night back came Long- 
tail to Neil’s old plot. And found 
nothing. “I’m sure I left some,” 
he said, sniffing around. Presently 
he tracked down Neil’s new 
garden, and began to dig. 

Then . . . “squeak, squeak.” 
The spiny gooseberry prunings 
Daddy had given Neil to plant 
with the corms pricked his paws 
and nose. 

In a second Longtail was racing 
■home. “How quickly crocuses 
grow prickles,” he said, licking 
his sore paws. “I’ll leave them 
alone in future.” 

So Neil had a lovely crocus 
border in Spring. 

Jane Thornicroft 


How to make a useful string winder 

six-inch square of strong card¬ 
board, cut to shape, can make 
a good string winder. 

B 


shape as 


THIS WEEK’ S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 

you share it with one of the 

following famous people: 

1st October Julie Andrews, 
actress 

2nd October Graham Greene, 
author 

3rd October Neale Fraser, tennis 
champion 

4th October Leslie Mitchell, TV 
and Radio Com¬ 
mentator 

5th October Barbara Kelly, 
actress 

6 th October Jenny Lind, the 
“ Swedish 
Nightingale” 

7th October June Allyson, film 
actress 



Mark out the pattern by ruling 
dotted lines across the square, as 
seen in the sketch A. Then 
measure 1J in. from each corner 


along the outside edges and draw 
solid lines across. Cut out the 
shown at B. Your 
winder could then be 
used; but before do¬ 
ing so, give each 
side a bright coat of 
enamel paint. When 
dry, string can be 
wound on as seen in 
sketch C. 

If you are handy 
with a fretsaw you 
could make your 
winder of plywood. Simply cut 
out the shape, smooth surface and 
edges with sandpaper, and then 
varnish or paint it. 


CROSS-MOT PUZZLE 

How good is your French ? In this 
Anglo-French puzzle the words across 
are French and the words down are 
English. Clues are in English for 
French words, and in French for 
English words. Even if you do not 
know all the French words, you 
should still find them ; in fact, this 
is quite a good way of learning them. 
READING ACROSS. 1 Cans. 
4 Songs. 8 Foreign Legion head¬ 
dress. 9 Tie. 10 (They) roam. 
READING DOWN. 1 Boucle. 
2 Drapier. 3 Negation. 5 Heritier. 
6 Neuf. 7 Siege. 

Answer next week 



WHAT’S YOUR NAME? 


JS}mith is the most common sur¬ 
name in the British Isles and 
is said to account for one family 
in every 36. It includes descend¬ 
ants of all workers in, or smiters 
of, metal, important members of 
the community in the days when 
all weapons and implements had 
to be forged by hand. The name 
in its simple form covered a wide 
range of trades, including BLACK¬ 
SMITH, LOCKSMITH, GOLD¬ 
SMITH and many others, some of 
which have survived in full as 
surnames in their own right. 


The SHOESMITH made shoes 
for horses, the BROWNSMITH 
worked copper, and the WHITE¬ 
SMITH (which in the course of 
time has become WILDSMITH) 
worked with tin, the white metal. 

Although this explains how the 
majority of Smiths obtained their 
name, it might in a few cases 
derive from an ancestor who lived 
near the smeeth, meaning a smooth 
field. One other possibility is that 
it was occasionally conferred as a 
nickname, after the smeed (or 
smeeth), a small diving bird. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

USI WEEK’S tSSVVER 


Gathering 
birds. Red¬ 
start; Tob¬ 
in ; star-ling ; 
wheat-ear ; 
white-throat. 
Explorers and 
their lands. 
Amundsen- 
Norway; 
Columbus- 
l.t a 1 y ; Mag¬ 
ellan - Portugal ; Peary - U.S.A. ; 
Scott - England ; Shackleton - 
Ireland. A month in mind. October. 
Form an animal. Bar(e) ; c(l)ap ; 
l(e)ap ; (p)ear ; (h)owl ; co(a)t ; 
s(n)ow ; car(t)—ELEPHANT. Names 
into flowers. Marigold ; honeysuckle; 
celandine ; anemone ; harebell ; for¬ 
get-me-not ; lavender ; carnation. 
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TWO YORKSHIREMEN 
RUNNING TO FAME 


Qne of the most gratifying 
features of the athletics 
season now drawing to a close 
has been the rise to international 
stardom of Alan Simpson, 21- 
year-old bricklayer’s mate, of 
Rotherham. This husky young 



m itiiipf 

§§r 

. Alan Simpson 

Yorkshireman was practically un¬ 
known prior to this season, but 
he has surged right to the front. 
Alan made his international 



DO YOU KNOW ? 

BRIGHTON—REGENT 
Queens Road Tel. : 20582 
CARDIFF—CAPITOL 
Queen Street Tel. : 20299 
CHELSEA—GAUMONT THEATRE 
King’s Road, S.W.3 Tel. : FLA 9981 
COVENTRY—GAUMONT 
Cox Street. Jordan’s Well Tel. : 24919 
DERBY—GAUMONT 
London Road Tel. : 48208 
EDINBURGH—NEW VICTORIA 
Clerk St. Tel. : NEWINGTON 4026 
GATESHEAD—ODEON 
High Street Tel. : 71655 
GLASGOW—GAUMONT 
Sauchiehall St. Tel. : DOUGLAS 2892 
HANLEY—GAUMONT THEATRE 
Piccadilly Tel. : STOKE 25487 
IPSWICH—GAUMONT THEATRE 
Major’s Corner Tel. : 56221 
KILBURN—GAUMONT STATE 
Willesden Lane, N.W.6 Tel..: MAI 6277 
LEWISHAM—GAUMONT 
Loampit Vale, S.E.I3 Tel. : LEE 4118 
LIVERPOOL—ODEON 
London Road Tel. : ROYAL 5656 
ROCHESTER—GAUMONT 
High Street Tel. : CHATHAM 43701 
ROMFORD—ODEON 
South Street Tel. : 63031 
SOUTHEND—ODEON 
High Street Tel. : 42700 
WIMBLEDON—GAUMONT 
London, S.W.I9 Tel. : CHE 4561 
WORCESTER—GAUMONT 
Foregate Street Tel. : 27641 

YOU CAN LEARN 
TO DANCE AT 
ANY OF THE 
ABOVE STUDIOS 
EVERY 
SATURDAY 


SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS AT 
PARTIES & SOCIALS THIS CHRISTMAS 



d6but in August for Britain’s 
“B” team against Switzerland, 
and. he won. Selection followed 
for the important matches in 
West Germany and Poland, and 
the young Yorkshireman won 
both 1,500 metres events, beating 
some of the best of Europe’s 
middle-distance champions. ’ He 
followed these fine, performances 
with a stirring victory at the White 
City in the match against Russia, 
although he was beaten by the 
experienced Michel. Jazy in the 
French match. 

Another Yorkshireman who 
may leap right to the forefront 
next Summer is Bob Piercy, of 
Hull. Three years ago he set 
himself a target at 880 yards or 
its equivalent 800 metres. His 
dedicated training brought its 
reward recently when he was 
chosen for his first full inter¬ 
national honours in the matches 
against West Germany, Poland, 
Russia . and France. He did not 
win his races, but the experience 
has made him even keener than 
ever to represent Britain in the big 
events of 1962. 

U.S. scholarship 
for John 


Candler 


American universities continue 
to attract the world’s ' finest 
sportsmen. 

Recently Jon Konrads, the 
phenomenal 19-year-old Australian 
swimmer, joined the University of 
Southern California on a two-year 
scholarship. And this Week John 
Candler, 21-year-old diver of Hull, 
took up a similar scholarship at 
Michigan University. 

So often runner-up in important 
championships to Brian Phelps, 
John Candler will have far better 
training facilities than are avail¬ 
able in this country. He will also 
be coached by Dick Kimbell. one 
of the finest of America’s high- 
diving coaches. They first met at 
the Rome Olympics. John is a 
draughtsman and will continue his 
studies at Michigan University, 
but hopes to return to this country 
in plenty of time to compete in 
the trials for the 1964 Olympics 
in Tokyo. 

Soccer player 
transferred for 
three shillings 

expensive player in the 
Lyme Regis Junior League is 
13-year-old Billy White. He was 
transferred from the Lyme Regis 
Wanderers to the Casuals for 
three shillings, after a meeting run 
by the boys belonging to Casuals 
at which it was decided to make 
an “all-out” attempt to win the 
League. 

The “transfer fee ” goes towards 
the cost of organising the League. 



SCRAPBOOK 


PLAYING QNTHE LEFT WING 
FOR NOTTINGHAM ftiREST 
V. FULHAM !N A PAIR OF 

Borrowed Boots, 

STUART 1MLACH 

WAS So UNCOMFORTABLE 
That hetooktwem off 
twenty minutes before 
The end ano completed 

THE MATCH IN HlS 
‘STOCKINGED FEET. 

— feasor IQ5&- 7 


WEST BROMWICH 
Albion f.c. started in 
1879 .Soccer was so 
new that it was quite 

IMPOSSIBLE To BUY A BALL IN THE TOWN. 

So The Founders of the club walked across the fields 
To the neighbouring town of weonesbury and bought it there . 

(WESNEJSURY WAS A LEADING SoeCEZ CSS/TBS FOX SOMS YEARS ANO 7HREE 
. WEPNESgORVaugS USED 70 COMPETE FOZ THE F.ACUP). 




From the head-dress shown 
here, can you identify 
THIS MAN'S SPORT » 
■■■Answer below. 


Ove Fundin has earned his rest 


that the speedway season 
has ended, world champion 
Ove Fundin will be taking a well- 
earned rest. 

The Swedish ace, who recently 
became the first man . to win the 
world title, three times (his 
previous victories were in 1956 
and 1960), is one of the most 
travelled sportsmen in the world. 
Not only does he ride regularly 
throughout the season for the 


Norwich team, he also appears 
every week—sometimes twice a 
week—in his own country, and on 
the Continent. 

He reckons to have flown more 
than 200,000 miles during the past 
six months.. 

During the week when he won 
the world title for the third time 
he rode twice in this country; flew 
to Malmo for the world cham¬ 
pionship finals on the Friday; flew 


back to ride at Norwich on the 
Saturday; caught a plane to 
Sweden for a Sunday meeting; and 
was back in this country to ride 
at Wimbledon on the Monday. 

What with taking care of the 
tuning and maintenance of his 
valuable speedway bikes ; and 
transporting them wherever he 
goes, you will appreciate that 
being a world speedway champion 
is not exactly a quiet life. 


Jimmy Dickinson 
in sight of 
long-service 
record 

the end of this soccer season. 
Portsmouth wing-half Jimitiy 
Dickinspn is likely to be a record- 
breaker. Jimmy has played over 
660 games in the royal blue shirt 
of Portsmouth, and is in sight of 
the one-club record of 693 games, 
held by Jerry Dawson, the former 
Burnley goalkeeper. 

Born at Alton, Hampshire, in 
1925, Jimmy joined the Ports¬ 
mouth club in 1944, and recently 
appeared in his 600th League 
game, becoming one of the very 
few men who have reached such 
a total with their only League 
club. To mark.that milestone the 
sup'porters presented him with a 
gold watch. 

. Capped 48 times for England, 
the tall, fair-haired Dickinson has 
never received even so much as a 
caution from referees and 
although he could have been 
transferred several times, he has 
refused to leave Portsmouth. 



Dry diving 
on the 
turntable 

Boys of Highgate 
Diving Club use a 
small turntable for 
practising twist 
movements dur¬ 
ing their diving 
training. 


IRELAND’S SOCCER TEAMS ON DUTY 


SCRAPBOOK : Water polo. 


_^fter the excitement of last 
week’s World Cup football 
matches comes the opening game 
in the 1961-62 home International 
Championship. Northern Ireland 
meet Scotland at Belfast. 

There was a time when the 
Scots were all-powerful against 
the Irish, but since 1954 Ireland 
have drawn three and won one of 
the seven matches played. The 
victory came in 1955 at Belfast 
and it is interesting to note that 


two of the players who beat 
Scotland 2-1 have been chosen for 
Saturday’s game. The captain 
of that side, Danny Blanch- 
flower, is still the Irish skipper, 
and with him will be Burnley’s 
Jimmy Mcllroy. 

The Republic of Ireland team 
will also be on international duty 
this weekend. On Sunday they 
play the first leg of their World 
Cup tie against Czechoslovakia in 
Dublin. 
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